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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued from page 804.) 

Now, finding my body of ability to travel, I 
found some openness in my heart to go in 
truth’s service again into Connaught, and some 
other places, that wanted visiting with faithful 
laborers. - So on the sixteenth day of the Sixth 
month, 1700, I took my journey, accompanied 
with George Rooke and several other friends, 
and we had a meeting at Ballyboy, and es 
at John Ashton’s house, where none 
before; many professors came to that meeting, 
eee to be Well satisfied with what they 

e 

Then we went to Ayres’-Court in Connaught, 
where several Friends came, and being set down 
to wait upon the Lord, in a bara that we had 
obtained to meet in, that day, Col. Ayres, who 
was owner of that place, came with a, lawyer 
and some others, together with a constable and 
wardens, who in a violent mannet pushed and 
haled ug out of our peaceable meeting, and drove 
us into the street; then commanded. the con- 
stable to put me in the stocks, and he didiso; 
which was a grief to the people; some.of: 
wept ta see an ancient man set in the st 
reretipping God, having never 
before. hen many people being 
about the stocks, with ‘several Fri 
Rooke spoke a few words by way of exh 
wherefore Col, Ayres commanded the constable 
to set him in the stocks, which he readily. did ; 








| Burgo-Master’s house, who 


afterwards Jacob Fuller for the like was also set 

in the stocks with us, where we sat together in - 

pee peace and comfort of the Lord’s holy 
pirit. 

After some time of sitting there, the people 
being troubled for us, the constable opened the 
stocks, and bade me take out my leg. | told him 
I did not put it in; so he held the stocks open 
with one hand, and took my leg out, with the 
oth My companions were also set at liberty, 
and ’s ‘mighty r. was with, us, 
which sprung in my heart antain, wherein 
I published the mighty of the Lord, 
warning all te repent; also declared the Gospel 
of peace and glad tidings bnaiee apeningn ot 
life, through the Lord’s Spisit;.and we had a 
brave heavenly meeting; testimony was 
over the heads of our opposers, and Friends 


sweetly refreshed. ing with joy in an 
heavenly dominion, I with my companions rode 
that night to.Balli , and some went farther; 


next day we came up te the rest of ourcompany, 
and rode to Carriekdrumroosk thirty-five miles, 
and on the day following had a meeting at the 
inn, where we lodged, to which several sober 
a came, and seemed: to be well satisfied 
with what they heard. 
Then sparen Goi opie, and atthe | 
et us have his stable 
to meet in, at the ei hour in the morning ; 


| 80 notice thereof being given, the people gener- 


ally were willing to come to the meeting, and in 
er thereto were gathering; but ." Cope 
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being Dean there, obstructed what he could, and 
set a company of rude boys to make a great noise 
and aman to play the fool. But 1 went into 
the street near the Dean’s house, and Friends 
came after me, where in the Lord’s power I 
sounded. forth the great. day of the Lord’s 
coming, the dread whereof silenced the rabble ; 
the man also who played the fool fled ; then the 
people gathering in the streets, others looking 
out at their chamber windows, I preached re- 
pentance, and opened the way of life and sal- 
vation to them. The Dean being within the 
hearing of what I thus declared in the Lord’s 
power, I challenged him to come forth before 
the people to prove his practice agreeable with 
Christianity, and to disprove ours if he could; 
but he would not appear. So when I was clear, 
George Rooke prayed to the Lord in the street, 
and we had a good meeting, — and 
concluded in Truth’s authority, which was over 
all, and the people were loving. 

Then & called for the man whom the Dean 
had sent to play the fool, and he coming to me 
I admonished him; he seemed to be sorry for 
what he had done, saying, he believed I was a 
good man, and if he had known as much before 
as he did then he would not have dotie so for five 
shillings, And after ourservice here was over, we 
took horse and rode that day to Sligo, twenty 
miles, where the high sheriff and magistrates 


were very civil and kind, and said, that any thing 
they could serve us in, should not be wanting. 


They freely granted us the session-house to 
meet in, and let us have the key of the door. 
We had three meetings therein, and the Lord’s 
presence and power was gloriously with us, 
which crowned our service, and bowed the 
spirits of many; one justice of the peace sat 
with us the first meeting, that we might have no 
disturbance. abode at that town three 
nights, and beifg clear of our service there, 
rode to Balleek, where several desired a meeting; 
the owner of the place then living there, came 
to us, and offered his assistance in any thing he 
could serve us; but other service being before 
us, hindered ‘us from staying a meeting there at 
that time. 

Afterwards we came to Petticoe, and found 
freedom in our spirits to have a meeting at the 
Inn, where we lodged, and sent abroad to give 
notice of it. . So in about three hours time 
there was a brave gathering of sober deserving 

ple. It was a powerful meeting and they 
parted friendly. The next day we rode to 
Auger, twenty-five miles, being a bad way over 
mountains, and also a sore rain and storm in 
our faces, that both we and our horses were 
much gdiled; but through the mercy of God, 
- we all got. there well, and the next day had a 

meeting. The people were civil and quiet. 

After this meeting we rode to John White- 

side’s -¥ Charlemount, fifteen miles, and the 
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next day had a heavenly meeting with Friends 
at their meeting-house, and on the day followin 
went to Toberhead. twenty miles ; the next day 
being first day of the week, we had a meeting 
with, Friends: at Thomas Gregg’s house, mahy 
Friends:met us there, from Grange and Dun- 
claudy; then we went to Colerain, and had a 
meeting there, and several Friends came out of 
the country to it; from thence we rode to 
Grange, and had a meeting there with Friends, 
and another at Antrim. 

Then we went to Richard Boys’s house ac- 
companied with many Friends, where we staid 
the Province-meeting, which held two days, and 
a great appearance of Friends there was, and the 
mighty power of the Lord was with us; when 
the service of that meeting was over,.we rode 
to Lurgan, and had a meeting there, and 
another at Ballyhagan; then rode to Friends 
near Ballyhayes, thirty-two miles. When we 
had gone through these meetings, we rode to 
the county of Longford to get meetings, and 
spread truth in those places; so had a meeting 
at Granard, where none had been before, and 
many came to it, which was a powerful meeting, 
and many were reached with Truth’s testimony, 
and desirous to have more such meetings. 

Thence we went to Ballinalee, and had a 
meeting about a mile from thence, several pro- 
fessors came to it, and the mystery of faith was 
largely opened to them. After that we had 
another meeting at a place called Tristiny, 
where several Friends met us from the Moat 
and Mountmelick, some noted persons and 
others came to that meeting, and the everlasting 
Gospel was largely preached to them in the 
demonstration of the spirit and power of the 
Lord. 

After this meeting we rode to Lismoiney, to 
Isaac Fuller’s, and there parted in the sweet 
peace and unity of the Lord’s blessed spirit that 
accompanied us in our travel and service, and 
was mouth and wisdom to us in every place 
where we came, so that gainsayers could not 
pose, and many confessed to the truth of the 
testimony we bore for God, and his dear Son 
our Lord Jesus Christ, everlasting praise to his 
great name. Amen. 

Then George Rooke and Roger Roberts went 
home to Dublin, Thomas Winsloe to Birr, and I 
to my: own house, accompanied with Joshua 
Beale and Richard Guy, the eighteenth day of 
the Seventh Month, 1700. 

In a short time after, our provincial Quarterly 
Meeting was at Catherlough, and my mind was 
inclined to be there; so 1 went in faith of the 
Lord’s poe though in much pain, and the 
Lord helped me, so that I performed-that jour- 
ney. m the service of the meeting was 
over, I returned home in company of several 
friends. Soon after that George Rooke came 

' from Dublin, to our Monthly Meeting at Mount- 
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melick ; after which we travelled together in the 
King’s county and county of Tipperary, ‘visiting 
some meetings; and also went to Clonmel to the 
Province-meeting for Munster, which held two 
days for the worship of God and Church disci- 
pline. 

When the service of that meeting was over, 
we rode towards Dublin in company of several 
Friends of Munster, and in three days got 
there; the next day the National Half-Year’s 
Meeting began, and many Friends from several 
parts of the nation came to it, which held four 
days in doctrine and church discipline, and 
there I met with some exercise ; but the Lord’s 
power carried me through it, as at other times, 
and we had a good heavenly meeting, and when 
over, parted in the love of God and comfort of 
his blessed spirit; so I returned home in the 
company of segeral Friends. 


About eight or ten days after, I was drawn in 
spirit to go again to Dublin, which accordingly 
I did, accompanied with my son Tryal, and my 
son-in-law William Fayle, where [ found service 
for Truth’s testimony, that required my being 
there at that time; sensible honest-hearted 
Friends were glad of my coming. I staid four 
meetings in Dublin, and the Lord’s power in 
his testimony was over opposite spirits. One 
John Beck, who had professed truth, and was 
gone from Friends for a wife, together with his 
said wife, both then appearing in our public 
meeting for the worship of God, in a bitter and 
envious spirit, with railing accusations against 
Friends, were publicly detected, and their folly 
manifested, and Friends were refreshed and 
comforted. So being clear, I returned home- 
wards with my said two sons, and some other 
Friends. . 


That day I came to my son-in-law William 
Fayle’s, and next day to Ballymolert, where I 
staid a meeting with Friends; then came home 
and kept to our own meetings, as they came in 
course, it being winter season, and old 
weakening my ability. Im the Twelfth-month 
our Province-meeting falling in course to be at 
the Moat, I rode thither in the company of 
several Friends. The meeting held part of two 
days. It was an heavenly comfortable meeting ; 
Friends were sweetly refreshed, and parted 
in the sense of God’s love upon their hearts and 
spirits. - 

Then I came home in the company of several 
Friends, and kept to meetings near hand, as they 
came in course, being not well that winter; yet 
felt a concern upon my spirit to visit some 
places in the north of England. So on the 
sixth day of the third month following in the 
year 1701, I went from my house, though not 
in health, and in two days came to Dublin ve 
weary; next day the service of our National- 
meeting began, and a great appearance of elders 
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and Friends was there from several parts of 
the nation, and the Lord’s mighty power was 
with us, to our great comfort and satisfaction, 
which made me easy over my illness. The ser- 
vice of this meeting lasted part of six days. 

Finding myself stronger and better in health, 
through the Lord’s power whith healed me, I 
laid my intention of going for England before 
the Elders and brethren, who gave their free: 
consent, George Rooke, Thomas Pearce, and 
Jacob Fuller accompanied me for England, 
intending to go to London te the Yearly Meet- 
ing. We took shipping at Dublin, on the 
sixteenth day of the month aforesaid, and 
many Friends accompanied us to the waterside, 
where we parted in a sweet tender frame, and 
comfort of God’s love. We had an easy smooth 
passage, and in about thirty-two hours landed at’ 
Nesson ; from thence we rode’ to Chester, and 
being at Friends’ meeting there, I felt some- 
thing of opposition, which, after the meeting, 
appeared in a high floating spirit of one, who 
could not bear reproof, and who afterwards fcr 
disorders was denied by Friends. 

‘From thence we rode to John Merrick’s, it 
was a very wet day, and I got a great cold; 
from thence we went to Middlewich in Cheshire, 
to Friends’ meeting there, it being first day of 
the week and eighteenth of the Third month 
aforesaid. In the latter end of the meeting I 
was seized with great illness, and pain over my 
body, and was forced to stay at the house of our 
friend, William Handcoek five days, where they 
were very kind and tender to me. Here by a 
mutual consent, George Rooke and Jacob Fuller 
went on their journey towards London, to the 
Yearly Meeting, and Thomas Pierce staid. I 
was not able to travel with them, and besides 
was stepped in my spirit from going to London. 
When I was able I went n@pthwards, as the 
way most clearly opened to me, accompanied 
with Thomas Pierce. We came to Penketh in 
Lancashire, and were at Friends’ meeting there 


age | on first day, where the Lord enabled’me to opem 


many mysteries of Christ’s kingdonand govern- 
ment, in the demonstration of the spirit and, 
power of God, who gave mé strength over my 
weakness, and we were well refreshed in the 
Lord ; and also many Friends came to see me, 
and we were glad of each other. 

From thence we went to John Haydock’s, 
and staid there two nights, where unexpected y 
we met with John Bousted, Robert Atkinson; 
Peter Fearon, and several others going to the 
Yearly Meeting at London. We were glad and 
comforted to see one-another ; but they seemed 
to be much concerned and troubled, that they 
could not have my company to London. Bhomas 
Pierce and I rode to Lancaster, ‘and staid there 
one night, and had a meeting with Friends; 
also visited Friends in prison in the castle, for 
not paying tithes to the priests. Neg day we 
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rode to Swarthmore to see Margaret Fox, who 
was then weak in body. 
(To be continued.) 


shadows slowly and swiftly gathering, and no 
starlight to break the gloom, and no home be- 
yond the gloom for the unhoused,: startled, 
shivering soul,—ah! this indeed is terrible. 
The “confusions of a wasted youth” strew 
thick confusions of a dreary age. Where youth 
garners up only such power as beauty or strength 
may betsow, where youth is but the revel of 
physical or frivolous delight, where youth as- 
pires only with paltry and ignoble ambitions, 
where youth presses the wine of life into the 
cup of variety, there indeed Age comes, a thrice 
unwelcome guest. Put him off. Thrust him 
back. Weep for the early days: you have 
found no ge to replace their joys. Mourn 
for the trifles that were innocent, since the 
trifles of your manhood are heavy with guilt. 
Fight to the last. Retreatinch by inch. With 
every step you lose. Every day robs you of 
treasure. Every hour passes you over to insig- 
nificance ; and at the end stands Death. The 
bare and desolate decline drops suddenly into 
the hopeless, dreadful grave, the black and 
yawning grave, the foul and loathsome grave. 

But why those who are Christians and not 
Pagans, who believe that death is not an eter- 
nal sleep, who wrest from life its uses and 
gather from life its beauty,—why they should 
dally along the road, and cling frantically to 
the old landmarks, and shrink fearfully from 
the approaching future, I cannot tell. You are 
getting into years. True. But you are getting 
‘out again. The bowed frame, the tottering step, 
the unsteady hand, the failing eye, the heer} 
ear, the tremulous voice, they will all be yours. 
The grasshopper will become a burden, and de- 
sire shall fail. The fire shall be smothered in 
your heart, and for passion you shall have only 
peace. This is not pleasant. It is never pleas- 
ant to feel the inevitable passing away of price- 
less possessions. If this were to be the culmi- 
nation of your fate, you might indeed take up 
the wail for your lost youth. But this is only 
far a moment. The infirmities of age come 
gradually. Gently we are let down into the 
valley. Slowly, and not without a soft loveli- 
ness, the shadows lengthen. At the worst these 
weaknesses are but the stepping-stones in the 
river, passing over which you shall come to im- 
mortal vigor, immortal fire, immortal beauty. 
All along the western sky: flames and glows the 
auroral light of another life. The banner of 
victory waves right over your dungeon of de- 
feat. By the golden gateway of the sunset- 
ting, . 

“Through the dear might of Him who walked the 
waves,” 

ou shall pass into the “ cloud-land, gorgeous 
land,” whose splendor is unveiled only to the 
‘eyes. of the Immortals. Would you loiter to 
your inheritance ? 

You are “ getting into years.” Yes, but the 





















































From the Atlantic Monthly. 
EXTRACTS FROM HAPPIEST DAYS, 


Every season of life has its distinctive and 
appropriate enjoyments, which bud and blossom 
and ripen and fall off as the season glides on to 
its close, to be succeeded by others better and 
brighter. There is no consciousness of loss, for 
there is no loss. There is only a growing up, 
and out of, and beyond. 

Life does turn out differently from what was 
anticipated. It is an infinitely higher and ho- 
lier and nobler thing than our childhood fancied. 
The world that lay before us then was but a 
tinse] toy to the world which our firm feet tread. 
We have entered into the undiscovered land. 
We have explored its ways of pleasantness, its 
depths of dole, its mountains of difficulty, its 
valleys of delight, and, behold! it is very good. 
Storms have swept fiercely, but they swept to 

urify. We have heard in its thunders the 
Wales that woke the ecohes of the Garden. Its 
lightnings have riven a path for the Angel of 
Peace. 

Manhood discovers what childhood can never 
divine,—tbat the sorrows of life are superficial, 
and the happiness of life structural; and this 
knowledge alone is enough to give a peace 
which passeth understanding. 

Yes, the dreams of youth were dreams, but 
the waking was more glorious than they. They 
were only dreams,—fitful, flitting, fragmentary 
visions of the coming day. The shallow joys, 
the capricious pleasures, the wavering sunshine, 
of infancy have deepened into virtues, graces, 
heroisms. We have the bold outlook of calm, 
self-confident courage, the strong fortitude of 
endurance, the imperial magnificence of self- 
denial. Our hearts expand with benevolence, 
our lives broaden with beneficence. We cease 
our perpetual skirmishing at the outposts, and 
go inward to the citadel. Down into the secret 

s of life we descend. Down among the 

mtiful ones in the cool and quiet shadows, on 

the sunny summer levels, we walk securely, and 
the hidden fountains are unsealed. 

For those people who do nothing, for those 
to whom Christianity brings no revelation, for 

ose who see no eternity in time, no infinity 
im life, for those to whom opportunity is but 
the hand-maid of selfishness, to whom smallness 

is informed by no greatness, for whom the low- 
ly is never lifted up by indwelling love to the |! 
Fn of divine performance,—for them, in- 
deed; each hurrying year may well be a King 
of Terrors. To pass out from the flooding light 
of the morning, to feel all the dewiness drunk 
up by the thirsty, insatiate sun, to see the 
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years are getting into you,—the ripe, rich years, 
the genial, mellow years, the lusty, luscious 
years. One by one the crudities of your youth 
are falling off from you,—the vanity, the egot- 
ism, the isolation, the bewilderment, the uncer- 
tainty. Nearer and nearer you are approaching 
ourself. You are consolidating your forces. 
ou are becoming master of the situation. 
Every wrong road into which you have wan- 
dered has brought you, by the knowledge of 
that mistake, so much closer to the truth. You 
no longer draw your bow at a venture, but shoot 
straight at the mark. Your possibilities con- 
centrate, and your path is cleared. On the ruins 
of shattered plans you find your vantage-ground. 
Your broken hopes, your thwarted purposes, 
your defeated aspirations become a staff of 
strengtn with which you mount to sublimer 
heights. With self-possession and self-com- 
mand return the possession and the command 
of all things. The title-deed of creation, for- 
feited, is reclaimed. The king has come to his 
own again. Earth and sea and sky pour out 
their largess of love. All the past crowds down 
to lay its treasures at your feet. Patriotism 
stands once more in the atl at Thermopylae, 
—bears down the serried hosts of Bannockburn, 
—lays its calm hand in the fire, still, as if it 
felt the pressure of a mother’s lips,—gathers to 
its heart the points of opposing spears, to make 
a way for the avenging feet behind. All that 
the ages have of greatness and glory your hand 
may pluck, and every year adds to the _ 
vintage. Every year comes laden with the 
riches of the lives that were lavished on it. 
Every year brings to you softness and sweet- 
ness and strength. Every year evokes order 
from confusion, till all things find scope and ad- 
justment. Every year sweeps a broader circle 
for your horizon, grooves a deeper channel for 
your experience. Through sun and shade and 
shower you ripen to a large and liberal life. 
Yours is the deep joy, the unspoken fervor, 
the sacred fury of the fight. Yours is the 
power to redress wrong, to defend the weak, to 
succor the needy, to relieve the suffering, to 
confound the oppressor. While vigor leaps in 
great tidal pulses along your veins, you stand 
in the thickest of the fray, and broad-sword and 
battle-axe come crashing down through helmet 
and visor. When force has spent itself, you 
withdraw from the field, your weapons pass 
into younger hands, you rest under your laurels, 
and your: works do follow you. Your badges 
are the scars of your honorable wounds. Your 
life finds its vindieation in the deeds which you 
have wrought. The possible to-morrow has be- 
come the secure yesterday. Above the tumult 
and the turbulencé, above the struggle and the 
doubt, you sit in the serene evening, awaiting 
your promotion. 
Come, then, O dreaded years! Your brows 
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are awful, but not with frowns. I hear your 
resonant tramp far off, but it is sweet as the 
May-maidens’ song. In your grave prophetic 
eyes I read a golden promise. 1 know that you 
bear in your bosom the fulness of my life. 
Veiled monarchs of the future, shining dim 
and beautiful, you shall become my vassals, 
swift-footed to bear my messages, swift-handed 
to work my will. Nourished by the nectar 
which you will pour in passing from your crys- 
tal cups, Death shall have no dominion over me, 
but I shall go on from strength to strength and 
from glory to glory. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS. 


Who of us would see a fellow-creature on the 
point of falling from a precipice and not extend 
a hand to save him—or provided he saw not his 
own danger, would we not warn him; yea, and 
if he should fal/ would we not try to reclaim his 
body—and if life remained in him—bind up 
his wounds and restore him to his friends ? 

Why should not this human sympathy be 
extended to the moral world? If the mind of 
man be acknowledged of greater consequence 
and more lasting than the body—should we not 
pay as much attention to the moral danger of 
our fellows—should we not be as willing—yea, 
as anxious to reprove them in all tenderness of 
feeling—at the same time covering with charity 
the multitude of their sins ? 

This matter rests most clearly upon my mind, 
and I know not why we should not all feel it 
since we may all be liable to err. But if 
we look around us what do we behold? Alas! 
for our race, we cannot but know that bitter 
envyings and strife, malice and hatred make 
visible their detestable fruits ; on the one hand 
an erring mistaken mortal is persuading his fel- 
low-on to moral degradation, while on the other 
we behold one, who is himself (if he but knew 
it) seareely able to stand, stretching forth ‘his 
arm to push the poor faltering creature down 
into hopeless moral destruction! And why is 
this so? The first considers his act one of social 
friendship, the last considers Ais one of virtuous 
indignation. Poor blinded creatures! which 
shall we most pity? Verily, they shall be all 
judged by One who is just, and praise be to 
His holy name, for He is also merciful. But 
let us consider, whence come these social 
wrongs, whence all striving and contentions? 
James tells us in the 4th chapter of his general 
Epistle, and the more we study our owm hearts, 
the more we shall be convinced that he is right. 
If this is a hard saying for unregenerate ears, 
it is also an undisputably true one, and do not 
all Qhristians know it by the struggle they 
have had to maintain in their own hearts, in 
mastering these evil passions; have they not 
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found it a cross to ‘love their neighbor as them- 
sclves,’ and especially to love their enemy? If 
they found that malice, envy, jealousy, &c., 
could not be indulged in as revenge for injuries 
received, how auth less could they foster these 
feelings towards those who had never wronged 
them! Nor yet were they allowed to judge 
others. Therefore, we see that one who is 
Christ-like or a Christian, necessarily becomes 
freed from the cruel chains of these blasting 
social strifes; envy, hatred, detraction, finds no 
place in him. 

It appears to me that even in our unregener- 
ate state, if we would study our own hearts, we 
might escape falling into this snare. We 
would hardly be willing to judge of others to 
their hurt when we considered our own weak- 
ness, and perhaps wrong-doings, and our lia- 
bility to be met upon our own ground, having 
our own weapons turned upon us again. QO, 
Humanity! when wilt thou cease to destroy 
thy own members; hast thou no nobler end 
than to bite and devour thyself? But there is 
a consoling thought for us; even as we view 
this picture of ourselves, we may escape these 
blackening chains, for if we wish to reform, the 
way is open for us; light is given, mercy is re- 
vealed, we may all partake of the truth which 
‘is in Christ; in short, we may become Chris- 
tians. When this shall be, we shall cease to 
love the works of the flesh, knowing only the 
fruits of the Spirit. Gal. v. 19—26. 

A. H. B. 

Farmington, 2d mo., 1863. 





More of thy presence, Lord, impart, 
More of thy image let me bear ; 

Erect thy throne within my heart, 
And reign without a rival there. 


Grant these requests, I ask no more, 
But to thy care the rest resign,— 

Sick, or in health, or rich, or poor, 
All shall be well, if thou art mine. 





We must not expect to serve mammon and 
enjoy God’s favor, neither need we expect if we 
sow to the flesh to reap life everlasting. 

The great difficulty with us as a religious body 
and with mankind universally is, that we are 
not sufficiently introduced into and swallowed 
up in the Divine Lifeand Power. Consequent- 
ly when we meet together for religious or social 
purposes we are not prepared nor qualified to 
receive and enjoy the life-giving presence of the 
great and good God, which I consider the great 
purpose for which man was created. 

If we would be useful to our fellow-beings, 
we must live, move, and act in the love of God, 
or, in other words, under the Divine influence, 
and in this state of mind, whether our visits are 
called social or religious, a blessing will attend 
them. 
2d mo., 1863. 





of the 
cal publishe 
would suppose that Friends generally would 
not only subscribe to it, but would feel an in- 
terest in rendering all the aid in their power to 
those who devote gratuitously their time and 
labor for its support. 


Contributed for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The — number will close the 19th vol. 
See It being the only periodi- 
by our branch of the Society, one 


That Association is conscious that it does not, 


in all respects, fill the place expected of a paper 
which, to some extent, may be considered the 


organ of the Society of Friends, yet, through 
many discourageménts, they have persevered in 
their efforts, and cniivnsd a periodical which 
carries with it a pleasure and a blessing into 
many families, remotely situated and so circum- 
stanced that their facilities for literary culture 
are very limited. 

My wish is to call the attention of Friends to 
what I believe to be a fact, that there is talent 
sufficient in the Society to support, with ability 
and credit, a periodical like this. There is a 
variety of subjects which might profitably ex- 
ercise the talents of the gifted, and be present- 
ed in a manner that would be both interesting 
and instructive. Therefore, let those who may 
have “freely received,” “freely give.” They 
may thus not only become benefactors, but ex- 
perience from time te time their store so re- 
plenished, that, instead of diminution there will 
be an increase. They will not only have the 
pleasant consciousness of doing good, but will be 
themselves enriched by it. 

Those who have preserved all the former 
numbers of the Jntelligencer will be surprised 
to find how many truths, as precious stones, have 
been gathered to enrich the mental casket, the 
owner of which is ready to receive through any 
medium the treasure which bears the King’s 
signet. 

In looking over the bound volumes, I have 
sometimes thought we do not fully appreciate 
the selections they contain. The poetry alone 
would make a choice collection such as we 
rarely find in our books. But, perhaps, I have 
said enough, my principal object being to invite 
all who feel an interest in the Society, especial- 
ly the youth, to consider whether they are 


sion of such literature as should fill the columns 
of “ Friends’ Intelligencer.” = 
Montgomery Co., Pa., 2d mo. 24th, 1863. 





If to each heart there come its own peculiar 
trials, so unto each are there individual bless- 
ings. Our lives are never so blended with 
others but what some joys and sorrows come to 
us that the heart cannoteshare. God, our near- 
est, as he should be our dearest friend, alone 
enters into all the recesses of the spirit, reads 


excusable in not lending their aid in the diffu-. 
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the deep and solemn joy that finds no utterance | which we in this age should be equally tena- 
in human language, and sees also the, sorrow | cious. 

that no human love can fathom. They who sit} The former of these objections has heretofore 
around the same board may be very near to our | prejudiced the effort to my own mind, and with 
hearts and very deep in our confidences, but | the latter constitute most if not all that ean be 
who does not experience a deeper need than | raised against it. Now these I own are worthy 
they can satisfy? Let us then never cease to|our earnest consideration, but we should not 
give thanks unto Him who draws nearer to us |stop here. 

than any friend, whose eye and whose ear wait| Arrayed against these we find the unsatisfied 
upon our deepest needs. wants of the youth of our Society. We know 
them to be equal in ability with any in our 
community, as eager for learning, enquiring, 
and determined to satiate their thirst at some 
fountain of knowledge. Each hearth-stone 
where parent and child meet in familiar inter- 
course becomes its best advocate ; at every fam- 
ily board where parental solicitude provides 
sustenance for the body, is found the eager 
craving for the soul’s better portion. 

How shall we best satisfy this want is the 
question we are now ealled upon to decide ? 
Every parent interested in the thorough devel- 
opment of our youth, must acknowledge = it 

Some time since I made inquiri ting | exists among us. How shall we acquit ourselves 
the College at Teverteah: wlth dhe taeaten before the honored fathers of this Society who 
placing a son there, that he might pass through | 8° zealously labored for institutions of learning 
a collegiate course under the guardianship of in their day? How shall we come before Him 
Friends. I was told that the charges were be- who inspired their courage and strengthened 
yond the reach of parents of moderate means ; | their hands, if we fail now to carry on the work 
that a part of the education was theological, and | ®° worthily began by them. 
that only a privileged few might avail them- The nation teems with colleges and acade- 
selves of its facilities. If such be the objections | ™8-. The school-house as wellas the log-cabin is 
toan institution now in existence among Friends, the pioneer of our civilization. Are we satisfied 
what right have we to presume that another | ‘Hat these institutions are adapted to the wants 
established by us, will be exempt from the same of our religious Society ? many among us can 
or similar evils ? ’lanswer from painful experience, “They are 

Again, our Primary, Grammar and Classical not.” 
schools are not ommgeed by Friends ; indeed, Friends area peculiar people.” While other 
if the patronage afforded by those entirely out- religious associations are contending for “ creeds’ 
side the Society was removed, not one of our and “articles of faith,” the Friend best exempli- 
schools would be self-sustaining. That they are fies his faith by maintaining those moral testimo- 
worthy the support of every parent whose asso- | !€8 which are the bulwarks of his Society. 
ciations are with us, is apparent from the earn- Would we preserve and transmit them so oar 
estness with which they are sought by those of children? Do we deem them of vital import- 
other religious denominations, the terms of tui-| 22° ourselves ?—Then must we so educate 
tion being moderate, and the qualifications of the | °U* 5"8 and daughters, that when upon them- 
teachers for imparting a thorough education, selves devolve the responsibilities of lifg, their 
being in most cases unequalled. -. | characters may be moulded and perfected into 

Then again, Friends are generally a plain, the beautiful symmetry of a pure Christian life. 
practical people, jealous of the faith of their We cannot give the graces of the Holy Byles 
fathers, and fearful of inroads on their cherished | ° °U offspring ; but we may so hallow the as- 
customs, looking upon the study of the abstruse sociations that surround them that they will be- 
sciences and classical literature as a departure | °°™° willing recipients of the Divine gift. 
from the old landmarks, entirely forgetting, There is a tide of error and superstition, 
that in the infancy of the Society of Friends, constantly setting in against us. It becomes us 
the student of Oxford, side by side with the |‘ Sk ourselves, “ What efforts are we making 
cobbler of Drayton,* contended for the faith of to stem this current?” Let us fully arouse 
= ination to Gomegs Fox oo Alpcadiier of] Caen nice ie es ae 
Drayton,” does not correspond with the phrase as — the ‘subject, rememb ering that the “mane 
commonly repeated, which is “The Cobbler of Not- history of our Society will be measurably affect- 
tingham.” On reference to his life by S. M. Janney, I ed by our present action. 
find Drayton to have been the home of his boybood.| As to the want of Friends’ patronage felt 



























For Friends’ Inteligencer. 
A PLEA FOR THE “ BOARDING SCHOOL.” 


_ At the commencement of the effort to estab- 
lish a Boarding School among us, I felt but 
little sympathy in the cause, there being in my 
own mind serious obstacles in the way. These, 
on more matured reflection, have given place to 
opinions decidedly in its favor; and knowing 
there are others entertaining objections similar 
to my own, I have thought I might possibly 


help to remove some of the obstacles out of the 
way of such. 
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by the schools now under our charge in Phila- 
phia, I think that should not be considered a 
criterion for judgment in the matter of the 
‘‘ Boarding School.’”’ The members of our So- 
ciety live in all parts of the city, many so re- 
mote from the schools that they are as inaccessi- 
ble to them as if they were many miles distant, 


and however much they may desire to send 


their children to such schools, it would not be 
in their power to do so. 

Should we be enabled to raise sufficient funds 
to establish the proposed institution on a liberal 
seale, the terms can be made so easy that its 
benefits may be shared by all classes in the So- 
ciety of Friends. L. 

Philada. 2d mo. 26th, 1863. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 7, 1863. 


We are gratified to find that the appeal made 
in our 48th number, for an increage of the sub- 
scription list of the Intelligencer, has been re- 
sponded to by some of our friends. We are in- 
formed that the subject was introduced by a 
Friend in one of the neighboring Monthly Meet- 
ings, and we believe, if this example was followed, 
it would be the means of extending the circula- 
tion. When we consider the number of mem- 
bers of the Society scattered -over our widely 
extended country, we think it would not be 
difficult to make considerable additions. 

We would again refer to the terms of sub- 
scription: The paper is mailed to each sub- 
scriber out of the city, and delivered to each 
city subscriber at $2.00 a year. Three copies 
are sent to one address for $5.00—seven copies 
for. $10.00. Those who may be induced to form 
clubs to receive three or more copies, are espe- 
cially desired to remit the whole amount in ad- 
vance.” Subscriptions paid before or during the 
week of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will be 
considered as paid in advance ; after that time 
all will be charged at Two Dollars each, 
whether in clubs or not. No one of a club can 
discontinue the paper without breaking up the 
club, nor can one withdraw during the year on 
paying a proportional rate—the special object 
of the arrangement being to save trouble and 
expense to the publisher. 


We concluded in our last issue a series of 
Essays, entitled “ Glimpses of Science,” writ- 
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ten by our friend, Yardley Taylor. We are 
gratified by the interest he has manifested 
through his frequent contributions, and we 
should be glad if others, interested in our paper, 
would follow the example thus set. 


Manrzizp, with the approbation of Evesham Month- 
ly Meeting, on Fifth-day the 13th of 11th month, 
1862, at the house of David Dudley, Recsen P., son 
of Ner and Ruth H. Borton, to Mary B., daughter of 
David and Lydia Dudley, all of Burlington County, 
New Jersey. 


, at Fall Creek Meeting of Friends, on Fifth- 
day the 19th of 2d month, 1863, Sinas WiLiiams and 
Sarag A. Cook, both of Fall Creek Township, Ind. 

— or 
Communicated. 

Diep, at his residence, at Gwynedd, Montgomery 
County, Penn., on Ist day morning, 2d month 15th, 
1863, our beloved friend, Josepa Fourke, in the 77th 
year of his age. 

He passed off the stage of action giving the most 
undoubting assurance that his mind was at peace, 
and that he has gone to enjoy a sabbath of rest 
during an endless day. He was a life-long member 
of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, and for more than 
forty years an acknowledged minister. He travelled 
much in the work of the ministry, and was favored 
to be eminently useful, both by his upright and con- 
sistent walk, and his dedication and faithfulness to 
the work and service of his Divine Master, in which 
he was a bright example to this and future genera- 
tions. He seemed in the latter years of his life to 
brighten in his gift, and during his last illness it was 
a great privilege to be with him and witness his 
calmness at the approach of death, his entire resig- 
nation to the Divine will, his patience under severe 
suffering, and his faith grow brighter and brighter, 
even to the perfect day. His disease was erysipelas, 
which soon assumed a malignant type, when morti- 
fication set in and terminated his earthly existence 
in about ten days from the time he first took his 
chamber. It may be truly said of this eventful period 
of his life, “‘ The chamber where the good man meets 
his fate, is privileged above the common walk of virtu- 
ous life, quite on the verge of Heaven.” His suffer- 
ings were frequently severe, at times excruciating, 
but @ murmur or complaint was never heard to 
escape him, he bore them all with patience and for- 
titude, and would even say he thought them neces- 
sary in order to fit and prepare him for the joys of 
Heaven. And although his Heavenly Father had in 
very faithfulness afflicted him, he could nevertheless 
adopt the language of the inspired Apostle as his 
own, “Rejoice ever more, pray without ceasing, and 
in every thing give thanks, for this is the will of 
God in Christ Jesus concerning you.” He passed 
off the stage of action with this song of triumph in 
his mouth, “ The sufferings of this body will soon be 
over, and I shall presently stand on Mount Zion in 
company with the innumerable throng assembled 
there, when the clogs of mortality shall be thrown 
off and exchanged for the robes of immortality.” 
“ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for 
the end of that man is peace.” 


—, at Cornwall, Orange County, Va., on the 17th 
of 4th month, 1861, Kezian Hut, widow of Wager 
Hull, Jr., in the 58th year of her age ; a member of 
Cornwall Monthly Meeting. 

She was much beloved by all who knew her, bee 
ing of a cheerful spirit and amiable disposition, a 
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loving mother, kind neighbor and excellent friend, 
and, above all, possessing that pearl of great price, 
true Christian humility, we doubt not, she has en- 
tered the rest prepared for the righteous. 

Diep, of consumption, at Dublin, Indiana, on the 
llth inst., after a lingering illness, Sagan Grirrin, 
in the 57th year of her age; a member of Bethel 
Preparative, a branch of Milford Monthly Meeting, of 
which she had been a consistent member the greater 
part of her life, and for the past few years had exer- 
cised a gift in the ministry, to good satisfaction. 
Though her communications were mostly short, they 
were solemn and impressive, and were attended with 
an evidence of true humility and Christian piety. 

——, on the 8th of 2d month, at the residence of 
Charles Cadwallader, Mary S. Buntina, in the 81st 
year of her age; a member of Darby Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

——, on the 14th of 2d month, at her residence in 
Upper Dublin, Racuen Luxens, in the 50th year of 
her age. 

Throughout her illness she was eminently patient. 
Her exclamation often was “ peace—peace, be still.” 
In seasons of great suffering, her mind was so cen- 
tered on heavenly things, that her pain seemed 
almost as nothing. When alluding to her funeral, 
she calmly and sweetly expressed a wish that all 
parade should be avoided—no extended invitations 
be given, and that she should be dressed plainly. 
She was interred in Upper Dublia graveyard on the 
20th inst. 

—, On 25th ult., Wittram G., infant son of John 
and Sarah T. Comly, of Byberry, aged 11} months. 

—_———_>4898 


FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The first instalment of $5 per share in the 
stock of the Association became due on the first 
of Twelfth month, 1862. On all shares sub- 
scribed since that time, the first instalment was 
due on the first of Third month, instant. The 
stockholders are requested to make payment to 
the Receivers appointed in the several districts, 
and those residing in Philadelphia to the un- 
dersigned, who has been appointed General 
Receiver within the limits of Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting. C. M. Bropte, 

3t. 131 Market St., Philadelphia. 





The Executive Committee for promoting sub- 
scriptions to Friends’ Educational Association, 
will meet on 6th day morning, 13th inst., at 11 
o'clock, in the 2d story, west room, of Race St. 
Meeting House. 

Jos. M. TRuMAN, JR., Clerk. 





FREE LABOR IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 
(Concluded from page 815.) 

In TrinmaD, the question of the effects of 
emancipation has some peculiar elements. The 
island isa very large, fertile country, with a sparse 
population, where of course land is cheap and 
labor dear. Out of its 1,287,000, acres,* only 
30,000 are cultivated. Its whole population is 


but about 80,000, of whom the colored number 
near 50,000. Emancipation would work upon 


* Burnley’s Trinidad, 


such a country somewhat as it might on Texas, 
for instance. There were 11,000 field-hands on 
the estates when slavery was abolished. The 
planters undertook to maintain or introduce the 
tenancy-at-will system, and te reduce the wages 
below the market-rate. Whenever the negroes 
retired from the estate work, they were sum- 
tharily ejected from their houses and lands, and 
their little gardens were destroyed. The natural 
effect of such an injudicious policy was, that 
the negro preferred squatting on the govern- 
ment lands about him, or buying a small, cheap 
plot, or hiring a farm, to remaining under the 
planters, and soon some 7,000 laborers had left 
the estates. 

Many associated the idea of servitude with 
labor in the fields, and, abandoning agriculture, 
took to trade in the towns and villages which 
they still pursue. Some 4,000 remained on the 
estates, and have never progressed, like their 
more independent brethren. The criminal rec- 
ords show a greater proportion of crime among 
them than among any other class. Of the others, 
five-sixths became proprietors of farms from one 
to five acres each, and 4,500 hire themselves 
occasionally to the estates every year. 

One effect of the unfortunate contentions 
between capital and labor in the island has been, 
that no general system of public instruction 
was introduced till recently; education was en- 
tirely neglected: though now, under the new 
system, the people will receive much more gen- 
eral instruction for which purpose $20,000 
were appropiated in 1859. 

The public morality under such circumstances 
is of course of a low order. Out of 136 chil- 
dren born in Port-of-Spain, 100 were illegiti- 
mate. The convictions in the island for felony 
were 63; for misdemeanor, 865; for debt, 230. 

The records of material progress show a much 
better result. The sugar cultivation in the last 
twenty years has nearly doubled, and the land 
in cane has risen from 15,000 to 29,000 acres. 
The production of cocoa has increased, though 
in a less proportion ; while the production and 
consumption of home necessaries and luxuries 
have immensely advanced. Great practical im- 
provements are being made everywhere, such 
as the substitution of steam-power for cattle and 
water-power. The export of sugar,* especial 
since the introduction of Coolie labor, has a 
vanced rapidly. Before emancipation the high- 
est export was 30,000 hhds., equal to 24,000 


hhds. at present weight. Late export;— 
1854, 27,987 hhds. 1857, 85,523 hhds. 
1856, 31,693 “ 1858, 87,000 “ 
1856, 384,411 “* 1859, 40,000 “ 


* Cochin’s tables give the sugar export of Trinidad 
as follows: Under slavery, (1831-34,) 316,338 cwt, ; 
during apprenticeship, (1835-38,) 295,787 cwt.; Win» 
der free labor, (1839-45,) 292,023 cwt.; in 1846, 
353,293 ewt.; in 1847, 393,537 cwt. 
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The molasses trade shows a similar increase. 
Cocoa, which is entirely a product of negro 
labor, has advanced from 3,200,000 Ibs. before 
emancipation to 5,200,000 Ibs. in 1859. 

Leeward Islands. ANTIGUA was almost the 
first of the British West Indies to emancipate 
her slaves, and this she had the wisdom to do 
summarily and at once, without probation or 
apprenticeship. The consequences have been 
most happy. She has escaped the vexations 
and heart Vasnings of the other colonies, and 
has established a better relation between em- 
ployers and employed. With a small area, a 
soil not very rich, and a climate not especially 
adapted to sugar growing, she has notwithstand- 
ing taken a prominent position among the West 
India islands. The prosperity of the island 
under free labor has been most encouraging. 
Of the 70,000 acres, 38,000 are owned by large 
proprietors, whose estates average 320 acres 
each. Its only export, with the exception of a 
little arrow-root, is sugar; of this, the largest 
crop on record (20,000 hogsheads) has been ob- 
tained since the slaves were emancipated. Ten 
years before emancipation, the average annual 
export, as given by Sewell, was 12,500 hogs- 
heads, obtained by a field-force of 18,320 hands, 
of whom one-third were non-effective. From 
1840 to 1850, the average was 13,000; from 
1850 to 1860, 13,500 of superior weight, with 
a field-force of 6,000. 

The export of sugar, according to Cochin, 
has been as follows: 1831-34, 180,802 ecwt. ; 
1835-38, 143,878 cwt.; 1889-35, 189,406 
ewt.; 1846, 102,644 ewt; 1847, 200,201 ewt. 

Besides this crop, the small proprietors raise 
arrow-root and provisions. 

The imports showing the ‘advancing pros- 
perity of the island. From 1822 to 1832, they 
amounted to £130,000, of which 40,000 were 
from the United States; in 1856, under free 
labor, they reached £266,369, of which £106,- 
586 were from the United States—the Amer- 
ican imports being mostly articles of food. This 
remarkable increase of importations, it should 
be observed, is not due to an increase of popu- 
lation, as the population of Antigua is less now 
than it was twenty years since. 

In commerce, it appears that ten years before 
emancipation, 340 vessels of 30,000 tons entered 
the ports of the island every year; in 1858, 
there were 688 of 42,534 tons. 

Labor costs less in Antigua than in the other 
islands, wages being 20 cts. a day; while in 
Barbadoes they are 24 cts.; and in Trinidad 30 
cts. The production of sugar is more profit- 
able, as respects the labor, than in the slave- 
islands,—costing but 11 cts. per lb. 

































Though the average price of land is fifty 
dollars an acre, the freed negroes seldom squat 
on the public lands, but buy little farms of their 
own. In 1858 the emancipated slaves had 


been an entire success. 
a somewhat singular one, and illustrates the 
dependent habits which slavery generates. Un- 
der their masters, the.slaves were always pro- 
vided with sufficient medical attendance; but 
when free, they had not the means or were not 
prudent enough to secure this, and the conse- 
quence has been a great mortality of children, 
so that the births now scarcely exceed the 
deaths. 
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built, since 1834, 5187 houses, in which 15,446 
people resided. There were that year only 
299 paupers in the whole island. Edueation 
and morality had advanced. Owing tothe wise 
liberality of the planters, nearly one-third of 
the whole revenue of the island (£10,000) was 
appropriated to educational, charitable, and reli- 
gious pur 
youth attend school. 
pation, the whole number of scholars in all the 
schools was 1836; in 1858, there were 52 
schools with 4467 scholars, and 37 Sunday- 
schools with 6418. The number of illegitimate 
births was only 53 per cent., which is a much 
more favorable proportion than exists in the 
other islands. 


The great proportion of the 
At the time of emanci- 


The planters all agree that emancipation has 
The only drawback is 


An intelligent English traveller, writing on 


‘* Antigua and the Antiguans” in 1844, says in 
regard to the question, whether the freed negro 
will work, that he has often observed, when a 
piece of land was to be Aoled for sugar-cane by 
task-work, the negroes rising by one or two 
o’clock in the morning during moonlight, going 
to the field and accomplishing a usual day’s 


work (300 cane-holes) by five or six o’clock in 
the forenoon: then, after resting a short time, 
they were prepared for another task, which 
they completed ; and still had some hours left 
for their own provision-grounds. When the 
heat is considered, and the labor of digging one 


cane-hole, (a trench three or four feet square 


and one foot deep,) we may imagine what the 
work of opening 600 in a day must be. The 
same author states that plantations which could 
not find a purchaser before emancipation are 
now worth £10,000. Another writer, quoted 
by Cochin, says in 1845, with reference to the 
efficiency of labor of the Antiguan negroes, and 
their employment of machinery, “ The colony 
has made this year, with a field-force of less 
than 10,000, a harvest almost equal to that 
which has employed 30,000 laborers in Barba- 
does.” 

Of the other Leeward Islands, Sewell says, (p. 
164,) “ The condition of the free peasant rises 
infinitely above that of the slave. In all, the 


people are more happy and contented ; in all, 
they are more civilized ; in all, there are more 
provisions grown for home-consumption than 
ever were raised in the most flourishing days of 
slavery; in all, the imports have largely in- 
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creased ; in all, a very important trade has 
sprung up with the United States; ffom all, 
there is an exportation of minor articles which 
were not cultivated twenty years ago, and which 
in estimating the industry of a people under a 
free system, are often most unjustly overlooked. 
These are considerations from which the planter 
turns with contemptuous indifference. Sugar, 
and sugar alone, is his dream, his argument, 
his faith.” Yet the following table of exports 
of sugar shows that even in that free labor has 
been successful : 


Comparative Table of Sugar Exportations in 
Pounds from the Leeward Islands.* 





Islands. Annual average from Exports in 
1820 to 1832. 1858. 
Antigua. 20,580,000 lbs. 26,174,000 Ibs. 
Dominica, . 6,000,000 6,263,000 
Nevis, 5,000,000 4,400,000 
Monserrat, 1,840,000 1,308,000 
St. Kitt’s, 12,000,000 10,000,000 
Total, 45,420,000 Ibs. 48,145,000 lbs. 
Table of Imports in Value. 
Islands. Annual average value Value of im- 
from 1820 to 1832. ports in 1858 
Antigua, £130,000 £266,364 
Dominica, 62,000 84,906 
Nevis, 28,000 36,721 
Montserrat, 18,000 17,844 
St. Kitt’s, 60,000 109,000 
—-e 
Total, £298,000 £514,835 


Excess of sugar exportations under free labor, 
2,725,000 Ibs. 
Excess of imports with free labor, £216,835. 
Of GUIANA, a resident writes,—“ The portion 
of the native population whieh in other coun- 
tries constitutes the working class is estimated 
here at 70,000 souls. They present the singu- 
lar spectacle, which we can contemplate in no 
other part of the world, of a people hardly 
escaped from slavery, enjoying already proper- 


ties in land and houses for which they have paid 


nearly: £100,000.” 

In a single country, (Berbice,) says Cochin, 
there had been built in 1843, since emancipa- 
tion, 1184 houses, and 7,000 additional acres 
had been put under cultivation. In the whole 
colony 15,906 landed proprietors among the 
negroes who had become such since 1834. The 
imports according to Lord Stanley, during the 
last six years of slavery, were about $13,915,000 
during apprenticeship, about $17,890,000; in 
the first year of liberty, over 20,000,000 ; in the 
second year, about 16,463,670. 

We have given, perhaps, a rather dry account 
of the effects of emancipation on a portion of 
the British West Indies. But it should be re- 
membered that this question, as it now stands 


* Sewell’s Ordeal of Free Labor, eto. 


before the world, is mainly a question of figures. 
The great and damning argument against eman- 
cipation is the supposed experience of the West 
Indies, that the negro will not work except under 
slavery. The evidences of labor are in part 
given by figures: the number of frecholds, the 
price of land, the amount of the productions, 
the quantity consumed, and the quantity ex- 
ported. The amount of imports, too, shows 
the desire and the.means of the people to pro- 
cure foreign commodities. By these plain and 
irrefutable evidences, we have proved that free 
labor in the Windward Islands, Trinidad, the 
Leeward Islands and Guiana has “ paid” much 
better than slave Jabor. 


As Mr. Sewell has summed it up with refer- 
ence to four colonies—British Guiana, Barbadoes 
Trinidad, and Antigua,—the total annual export 
of sugar before emancipation was 187,300,000 
pounds, while now it is 265,000,000 pounds ; 
showing an advantage under free labor of 
seventy-seven million, seven hundred thousand 
pounds! The total imports of the same colo- 
nies amounted before emancipation to $8,840,- 
000 ; they are now $14,600,000; showing an 
excess of imports under free labor, as compared 
with slave an of the value of five millions 
seven hundred and sixty thousand dollars ! 

It is a remarkable experience of the West 
Indies, to be seriously considered in the settle- 
ment of our American problem, that the islands 
which abolished slavery the most summarily and 
entirely succeeded the best after emancipation. 
Half-freedom, both there, and in Russia during 
the last year, has proved a source of jealousy to 
the freedman and of annoyance to the master, 
and ultimately, in the West Indies, interfered 
with production, and the permanent welfare of 
the islands. 

It is true, that the moral curse of slavery 
upon the habits of the people is not so easily 
removed, and that we do not behold as favorable 
a moral and educational condition of the West 
India Islands as could be desired. But it 
should be remembered how large a share of the 
blame for this falls now upon the wealthier 
classes, who are opposed or indifferent to the 
education of the lower. Even these evils are 
being gradually removed, and emancipation is 
establishing itself, not merely as a grand act of 
justice, wisely done, but as a successful moral 
and economical reform, whose fruits are to be 
seen in the good morals, industry, andincreasing 
wealth of many happy communities. 





Let us, then, not cozen ourselves with the 
shells and husks of things; nor prefer form to 
power, nor shadows to substance: pictures of 
bread will not satisfy hunger, nor those of 
devotion please God.— Penn. 
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HOW TO LIVE. 
BY H. BONAR, 


He liveth long who liveth well ! 
All other life is short and vain; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of living most for heavenly gain. 


He liveth long who liveth well! 
All else is being flung away ; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
_ Of true things truly done each day. 


Waste not thy being; back to him 
Who freely gave it, freely give ; 

Else is that being but a dream ; 
’Tis but to de, and not to live. 


Be what thou seemest ! live thy creed ! 
Hold up to earth the torch divine; 
Be what thou prayest to be made; 
Let the great Master’s steps be thine. 


Fill up each hour with what will last; 
Buy up the moments as they go: 
The life above, when this is past, 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 


Sow truth, if thou the true would’st reap; 
Who sows the false shall reap the vain; 

Erect and sound thy conscience keep; 
From hollow words and deeds refrain. 


Sow love, and taste its fruitage pure; 

Sow peace, and reap its harvests bright ; 
Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 

And fiod a harvest-home of light. 


——_--460—o 
TELL ME YE WINGED WINDS. 


Tell me ye winged winds, 

That round my pathway roar, 

Do you not know some spot 

Where mortals weep no more? 

Some lonely, pleasant dell, 

Some Valley'in the West, 

Where from toil and pain, 

The weary soul may rest? 
The loud wind softened to a whisper low, 
And sighed for pity as it whispered—“ No!” 


Tell me thou mighty deep, 
Whose billows round me play, 
Know’st thou some favorite spot, 
Some island far away, 
Where weary man may find 
The bliss for which he sighs, 
Where sorrow never lives 
And friendship never dies ? 
The loud waves rolling in perpetual flow, 
Stopped for a while, and sighed to answer-—" No |” 


And thou serenest moon, 

That with suck holy face 

Dost look upon the earth, 

Asleep in night’s embrace, 

Tell me in all thy round, 

Hast thou not seen some spot, 

Where miserable man 

Might find a happier lot? 
Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in woe, 
And.a voice sweet but sad, responded—“ No!” 


Tell me, my secret soul, 

Oh ! tell me, Hope and Faith, 
Is there no resting place 
From sorrow, sin and death ? 
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four inches, so much the better. 


Is there no happy’spot, 
» Where mortals may be blessed, 

Where grief may find a balm, 

And weariness a rest? ; 
Faith, Hope, and Love—best boons to mortals given, 
Waved their bright wings, and whispered—Yes! in 

Heaven!” 
Frora Hastings, 
———_ +—som- 
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Mean of the week: «+++ -+secscececceeceesecceecece 89-00 
Same time last year- «+++ +--+ sees cree eeceereceeeee 35°00 
Difference of extremes: +--+ +--+ eeececescccecessees 40°00 
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Mean of the month: --«--+-ecsecce cece ccccessceee 34°86 
Ditto last YOAL «seer ee cece ereserceeecseserenseeece 34°20 


Rain and snow water during the month 6 inches on every 
square foot of surface. 
Depth of snow for the month 13 inches. 


HOMER EACHUS. 





From the [Philadelphia] Inquirer. 


At a recent meeting of 
the Horticultural Society 
held at the corner of 
Broad and Walnutstreets, 
an essay was delivered on 
the ‘“ Preparation, Ar- 
rangement and Cropping 
of Vegetable Gardens,” 
by James Jones. He 
said:—In selecting a 
situation for the purpose 
of a vegetable garden; it 
is most important that 
the site best suited is one 
falling to the south or 
southeast, the south being 
the most desirable, as it 
will not only be better defended from the cold 
northwesterly winds, but by its exposure or as- 
pect being inclined to the sun, you may always 
expect to have the earliest crops. 

With respect to the soil, that for a vegetable 
garden, of all others, requires to be naturally 
good and deep enough that perpendicular roots, 
such as long red beets, carrots, parsnips and 
horse-radish, can penetrate deep into the ground, 





|as that is one of the principal things. Deep 


cultivation and plenty of good barn-yard ma- 
nure, well decomposed, and good seed, will be 
sure to bring forth excellent results. It is im- 
portant to have the ground spaded and plough- 
ed at least eighteen inches deep, and if twenty- 
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ground so well tilled Gt will be ready for any 
vegetable crop. The speaker remarked that he 
had four acres of vegetables under cultiva- 
tion at thegGirard College, which is divided 
into five parts. 

He commenced in early spring to plant po- 
tatoes, placing them in drills thirty-six inches 
apart, and the setts eight inches apart in the 
drill; then he covered them up and had the ground 
raked or harrowed, so that the surface would be 
level and the potatoes covered six or eight 
inches deep, according as whether the soil was 
light or heavy, and left them until the plants 
were four inches high; then they should be 
either hoed, harrowed or worked by hand with 
a spading fork, which when done, would leave 
the soil slightly raised up to the potatoes, and 
again left until the flower buds begin to break ; 


then they should be earthened up again, either 
si 


with the spade or with the plough, if on a large 


Chairman, (Mr. Schaffer,) asked Mr. Jones 
if he bought his own seeds, when he replied 
that no good seed eould be purchased in the 
market. 

Mr. Satterthwaite said he could get a better 


crop of carrots, oo and large beets by 


planting in early June. 

Mr. Jones, in sup of his system, said 
that by planting earlier in the season, the 
crops might be had in advance of thé weeds. 

After a few remarks by several other mem- 
beas present, it was moved and seconded that 


the Essay of Mr. Jones be referred to the Com- 


‘mittee on Publication, which was carried, and 


meeting adjourned. 
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scale, where profit is of consequence. Then 1862. 1863. 

the crop is left until they have come to a proper | Bain oe some portion o Te 

maturity, when they are taken out by the the 24 hOUTS,......+sesseeseeees ays. ays. 
h ate (3 Rain all or nearly all day,.....| 1 1 

plough or spade (if the cabbage be planted be- Snow, including very slight 

tween the drills,) but previous to commencing |  falls,...........sssesiersesesees ll « 5 « 

to take out the crop he had all the tops cut off | Cloudy without storms,....... 46 6 « 






Clear, in the ordinary accep- 


and removed, so that it might leave more room ; 
tation of the term, ss...» 


and facilitate the taking up of the potatoes. 
The tops are very readily cut either with a 
common grass hook or a briar scythe. 

The cabbage plants being placed between the 
potatoes, protect the young plants from the hot 
burning sun and the black fly, which is very 
destructive. When the cabbage is planted be- 
tween the drills of potatoes, as before stated, 
they have to be taken out by thespade. One 
manuring serves for both the cabbage and the 
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TEMPERATURSS, BAIN, DEATHS, 
«c. 


Mean temperature of the 
month at Penna, Hospital,..| 32.70 deg.|35 deg. 

Highest do. during month, 49.50 “ (55 “ 

Lowest do. do. do. 

Raw during the month.,....... 

Deaths during the month, 
countin recurrent weeks 
in each year, 









tatoes. 

The drills of lima beans are laid four feet 
six inches apart. High growing plants, such 
as lima beans and corn, should be placed 
close together, as they do invariably keep 
the sun and insects from having any great 
effect upon the small plants, He said that in 
all cases be sure to let the soil be well dried be- 
fore working it, as any garden ploughed when 
wet is sure to be detrimental to the vegetables. 
He said that the horse-radish would be ready to 
take out by the latter part of October or the be- 
sinning of November. , ‘aia ne em of the three winter — of 

eas are placed four feet apart in drills four ’ — - 
inches wide aul four inches deep, planting four Older a See “oe ° 
quarts to every twenty-one drills. From thirty- : : 


Highest winter mean, occurring du t pe- 
five to forty loads of manure to the acre might hiss a 


riod, 1827, ’28 and 1850 and ’51, & 
be used. The manure to this should be | Lowest winter mean occurring during that period, 
short, or it will be bad for the plants. The 26.08 


1814, 15 and 1835, ’36, 
summer early radishes are ready to draw outin| The above exhibit shows the month just 
five or six weeks. 


closed to have been two and a quarter degrees 
He remarked that he had been at the College | warmer than that of last year; over four and 
fourteen years, and his crops were as fine as 


one half higher than the average for the past 
could be produced, and would bear examina- | seventy-four years, ae considerably lower 
tion. After the essay had been read, the|than 1857, which was the highest during that 





Average of the mean temperatures of thi 
month, for the past seventy-four years, 

Highest mean of do. during that entire 
Oe iiiipare cencepushntintkevontieniatienel 

Lowest do. do. 


30.39 deg. 


41.03 * 
1815 ’36 '38\24.00 ** 


WINTER TEMPERATURES. 


Mean temperature of the three winter months of 
1862 and ’63, 36.41 deg. 
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entire period; the mean then reaching over 41 
degrees. The winter temperature although ex- 
ceeding both that of last.-year, and the average 
as above, (the latter more than jive degrees) is 
still two degrees behind the highest recorded 
during the long period of seventy-three years; 
being the winters of 1827-28 and 1850-51, 
when. the winter means attained the unpre- 
cedented heightof 38.33 degrees. 


: J.M. E. 
Philaila. 8d mo. 8d. 1868. 


* WIND THE VITAL CURRENT OF THE WORLD 


There are two properties of air which com- 
bine in producingewind—its capability of ex- 
a by heat, and its elasticity: Air is not 

eated at the top by the rays of the sun ; they 
pass through it with but very little effect. But 
when they meet and are stopped by the earth, 
they heat the earth so much that the air imme- 
diately over its surface becomes much hotter 
than that above. Now, because hot air must 
expands, the heated portion rises to the top, 
overflowing the colder air around it: but this 
creates a.dimihished density below, and the 
“Ssurrotnding cold air, by its own elasticity; rushes 
in to Sapels the deficiency. Thus is ,caused 
wind ; an inward rush of cold air below, an out 
ward rushof warm air above. 


This “may be illustrated and proyed by the 


following simple experiment. Light a fire ‘in’ 


one of two rooms having a door of communica- 
tion between them. When the room has be- 
come warm, open the door, and hold a lighted 
candle in the door way. It will be found that, 
on holding the candle near the floor, the flame 
will be strongly drawn toward the heated room 
by the incoming current of cold air, while near 
the ceiling it will be driven toward the cold 
room by the outgoing current of hot air. In 
the middle} at the point exactly bétween the 
two currents, the flame will be almost station- 
a 


ry. . 
The power of the sun to heat the earth is, of 
course, greater in places under its vertical than 


under its oblique rays. At the equator, there- 
fore, the air is always rising from its heat; con- 
sequently the cold air of the poles is continually 
rushing each way toward the equator, along the 
surface of the earth, while at the top of the at- 
mosphere, the hot air of the equator is con- 
stently.rughing toward the poles. 

The question naturally arises here, How comes 
it ‘to’ pass, then, that the winds in our own 
country and the temperate zones generally, blow 
often ens the equator toward the sleet The 
reason is simple. The overflowing current of 
hot air from the equator becomes cooled in 
travelling thr ‘space ; by the time it reaches 
the thirtieth parallel of latitude in either hem- 
isphere, or thereabouts, it is colder than the 


‘warmer in its 
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current running in, the 


posite direction: be- 
low, the tendetucy of whi ; 


is, of course, £6 

regress; accordingly, the 4Um,. 
rents change es, and that whith was the . 
upper becomes the under, with a contrary move>. 
ment. About the polar circle, their relative 
position is again changed by*»like causes, and 


the air which was uppermost at the equator re- 


sumes its place above. Warm air from all 
points converges and descends upon the poles, 
the cold air of which sinks and spreads in every 
direction, giving rise to the polar gales common 
in high latitudes ; so that at the poles there is 


a constantly descending current of hot air, while. 


at the equator there is a constantly ascending 
stream. 

So,far as we have gone at present, we have 
accounted only for winds'to and the equa- 
tor and poles, that is, for north and south winds. 
What then occasions easterly and westerly 
winds ? 

These arise from the influence of a totally 
different force, namely, the earth’s rotation on 
its axis. The earth is constantly rolling round 
from west to east with great velocity. As the 
earth is spherical, this velocity gradually de- 
creases from the equator, where the speed is 
gteatest, to the poles, at which it is nothing. 
Now, when the cold air is driven toward the 
equator in theemanner before explained, it re- 
ceives no igerease of momentum eastward, and, 
therefore, the nearer it gets to the eqtator, the 
more it is left behind in the west by the quicker 
advance eastward of the earth’s surface there ; 
henee its current becomes a north-east or south- 
east wind. The westerly winds are the con- 
verse of this. The hot air rolling from the 
equator toward the poles with a strong easterly 
direction, gets far in advance of the more slowly 
moving earth there, and blows more and more 
from the west. 

- Such is an outline of the general laws which 
rule the course of the wind. By their opera- 
tion a constant and wonderfal circulation of 
currents is kept up in the atmosphere, purify- 
ing and aoe temperature. Just as in 
the human body the life-blood travels through 
every part, giving vitality aud strength to t 
whole, so the air, which may be truly called 
the vital current of the world, is in constant 
motion. Itwisits-every clime, to bless mankind 
with health and energy, to roll the clouds of 
heaven, bringing the showers that raise the 
blossoms of spring and the fruits of autumn, 
and to waft from shore to shore ships laden with 
the riches of the earth. 

These general laws are nevertheless subject to 
many modifying influences, such as screening 
clouds, and the difference of seasons, which de- 
crease the heating power of the sun on the 
earth, and vary the relative warmth of the cur- 
rents in different places. The unequal and ir- 
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ne path the aly pew Berope that had 
adopted that mode of paying for letters. 

An ice mirage was lately Witnessed in Buctonche, 
Kerlt gounty, 
Edward’s Island, ae miles-distant, seemed to 
be suspended mq the afr, and very wear, so that the 
clearing and buildings could be istinctly seen, and 
witha moderately powerful spy-glass, cattle and ve- 

could be ory ae about. 


rrow JapaN——On the Sthy’ 


ported into New York from 
e. opening of trade.with that, country 


Oe bark Benefactor, Pr Barry, vm, 


Sean ona ee id cals in be 


American Modket, the iintaas packing having need 
superintended by Chinese sent to Japan for that pur- 
pose. ‘Heretofore teas and silks from Japan héve 
reached this country by way-of ae and differing 
mainly in this, that it is, “pure. end free 
all coloring matter. In addition to the delicacy 
and softness ‘of flavor of Jap it also has 
strength, all of which has met © highest com- 
were from the nicest judges. * 


| Statistics show that 5,000,000 persons were 

in England esr 300,000 spindles 

‘ in the production of the yarn, and that the 
g@bsorbed exceeds $750,000,000). Four-fifths 

of the ‘tofton consumed. & England—800,000,000 


pounde-—were eet 


et poe “ the gh 
rid of slay as passed. the 

. by @ Pont ot 23 to 18. Having previously 
ed the House of Re _senmoriepes it only needs the 
dent’s approval t® become a law. 


> op Monrana The House of’ Repre- 
il 


shin .. It contains 179,000 square 
miles, divides in the middle by the mountain ridge. 
es the head waters of the Yellowstone and 
Missouri rivers on this side, and the whole course of 
the Salmon River prest, with its rich gold mines, 
where dire said to be already 11,000‘inhabitants. A 
atea t is now-being built on the Missouri River, 
above Fort Benton and above the Great Falls, which 


e by which & portion of Prince: 


os a by ropean and | 
which run either ina aed Ava 
gic Tt is found that the ba 
descending such rivers, suffers 
a of, the stream ;-so that the 
m, CAUS- 


pied higher, 
oo the: left flatter and more ajluvial. These results 
tion. of the earth, in parts near and remote 
Equator. Thus, for instance, the water, 
running north, retahing that velocity eastward 
which it. possessed fazther.south, presses continually - 
on the east or bank, because, though the latter 
is moving in the same direction, it is with & less ve- 
locity. In thesofithern hemisphere the results would, 
of course, be reversed. % 
Some doubt has been cast of the correctness of 
our distance from the Sun, as hitherto ree 


recent riment of. i "Heide om Leon. Bovesul 
e. ve t. e 8, on operating 

oe ies devised for ‘the, 

that the velocity of light i is tess than ¢has cn he: 

maeee 


Bete. due to the varying velocities cansed by 


tofore assumed in the proportion of 298 to 

plying this to the phenomenon ieee 

mers as Aberration, (caused by the ian 

in ixs orbit, in conjunction with the velneity of lig tight) 
Foucault reduces our average distance from the Sun 
by about one-thirtieth. Such a result‘is of course 
inconsistent with ‘that deduced from the recorded 
observations of the transit of Venus, atid cannot fail 
to invest the next transit, which. takes place in 1874, 
with much additional interest. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 


Frour ayp Muau,—There is less doing im Bread= 
stuffs, but the peers Ke all descriptions are: oi 
and holders 4a: Fivor } 
sold at GY 86 aie fer URtrel had rt 
Smalf sales: to the a and bakers at $6 26 to 
$6 60-tor enpees 15 upto $750 for low grade 
and, goo wT 76, a 8 25 for extra family, and 
$8 60 uy up + 3 $960 for fancy lots. There ig little 
doing in Rye Flour, Pennsylvania Corn eal is 
scarce. = 
Jie pter ye is not mach Wheat offering. Sales 
on te Pennsylvania and Western Red at . 
1 75. per bushel, and small lots of White at 
$1 8 a $2 00. Rye ig steady at 99c.a $103. Corn 
is very quiet ; small sales of new yellow at 88 cents. 
Oats are im fair request ; Pennsylvania sold at 64 
cents per: 32. Ibs, Penneylvania Barley sold at $1 50. 
Szeps.—There ig more activity in Cloverseed, with 
sales, of fair and lity at $6.50 & 7 00,pér64 
Ioewbehy at $6 75, piethe is worth $3 06, and 
Flaxseed is , and if here, would command , 
an eaves Calcutta Linseed is worth $4 50 per 
bushel. © . , 
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